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IN LONDON. 


R. C. M. RAE, the author of the new comedy 
unsuccessfully produced at the Haymarket 
Theatre on Saturday last, must, from a certain point of 
view—his own, no doubt—appear to have been somewhat 
badly treated by his critics. Trifles from his pen, such 
as A Fair Encounter and Birds im their Little 
Nests, had been kindly, nay cordially, received, and 


the young writer had been directly encouraged to 
attempt the bold ascent from comedietta to 
comedy. Directly his first ambitious effort is made 


the writers who had urged him toit turn upon him and 
rend him, and he is left to bewail what may doubtless 
seem to him the fickleness of the favour of contemporary 
criticism. He and his singularly injudicious friends 
may doubtless pronounce it to be grossly unfair that 
the work of a beginner should be tested by any standard 
so high as that applied to more experienced writers ; 
and they may even goso far as to impute the unanimous 
dispraise of the piece to some unworthy motive. 

We may, indeed, admit without hesitation that 
allowances should be made for the rawness of youthful 
work, and that faults which would demand strong 
censure if committed by a veteran play-writer may be 
passed over lightly when they mar the work of a novice; 
though even so we shall run no little risk of leaving 
them to root themselves beyond the hope of eradication. 
We may legitimately lower the standard a little on 
such occasions ; but, unfortunately, we know of no pitch 
so low that it would let Mr. Rae’s comedy pass. It 
is impossible to conceive why any actress should have 
wished to playin it, or why any manager should have 
consented to stultify himself by gratifying such a 
desire. Not by a scene, or a sentence, or a touch does 
Fame justify its existence; and even in these days 
of weak magazine character-sketches and silly fiction 
we rarely come across any production so absolutely 
pointless and invertebrate. It is not that the 
marksman through inexperience fails to hit his 
mark; he appears to set up no mark at which 
to ‘take aim. His: play, which is in three acts, 
cannot honestly be said to have plot enough to 
supply the materials for an average comedietta. 
His dialogue misses more jokes than it brings 
off successfully; his characters, where they are 
not absolutely imbecile and commonplace, are prepos- 
terous absurdities; as, for example, the fashionable, 
literary heroine, who makes a point of asking her hus- 
band to blow out the lights and bolt the front door at 
the end of their evening party, or the seductive aristo- 
crat who offers to lend a lady money if she will give 
him a bill of sale on her furniture. _ 

It would be an absolute waste of time and patience 
to go through the details ofa play such as this. There 
are no suggestions of improvement to be made ; for 
not a landmark of action or construction or purpose 
stands out. We may often have to show where, in our 
opinion, an author has inadequately treated a good 
subject, or conversely how he has expended his work 
upon unworthy materials. We rarely find a play- 
wright—save amongst the huge company of the 
unacted — lacking concurrently in the elements of 





intention and of execution ; and when we do, 
nothing is gained by discussing defects which 
are purely negative. It is quite unnecessary to show 
how. Fame points no moral, and has no tale, to prove 
that it cannot even pretend to have a plot, and the 
whole manipulation of the uninteresting puppets is 
throughout essentially undramatic in its scope. The 
entrances and exits have no significance, and the 
desultory chat carried on between the several pairs of 
characters results in nothing save the weariness of those 
who have to hear it out. The best and, indeed, the only 
good thing which can be said of Mr. Rae’s unfortunate 
attempt is that it is utterly inoffensive except to those 
who are offended by stupidity on the part of a com- 
panion professing to amuse them for an evening. 

It seems a pity to have to associate with a pro- 
duction of this infantile calibre actors and actresses 
capable of such work as that which has been done by 
tried players like Mr. Buckstone and Mr. Howe; and 
it is scarcely necessary to say that the piece suffers 
greatly by allowing all interest in the characters por- 
trayed by Miss M. Terry and Mr. W. Herbert to die 
out prematurely before the commencement of the 
second. Lovers so winning in manner would surely not 
be thus wasted by any playwright who knew his 
business. It is not Mr. Kyrle’s fault that he is 
asked to make comedy-capital out of a phy- 
sical deformity like a stutter, and it is his 
misfortune that he has to make the attempt on 
the stage where Lord Dundreary has lisped and 
stuttered himself into popularity. With the réle of 
the heroine Miss Annie Lafontaine is apparently 
delighted, but she is unable to communicate the subtle 
pleasure to her audience. Her education and manner 
do not fit her to do justice even to a character in Fame. 
It seems, therefore, that she has mistaken her metier 
when she becomes leading lady of a comedy theatre ; 
and the mistake is one to be regretted on our account 
as well as on her own. 


The Opera Season at Covent Garden was commenced 
last Tuesday with Un Ballo in Maschero—not the 
least remarkable work produced by the “ Minstrel of 
Basseto.” There was, as might have been expected, a 
very large audience, and the National Anthem was 

in due course. The cast of the opera remained 
substantially the same as before. Mdlle. D’Angeri was 
the Amelia, Mdlle. Schalchi the Ulrica, Mdlle. 
Bianchi the Oscar, Signor Pavani the Duke, 
Signor Graziani the Renato, and Signors Capponi 
and Sclolara the Chief Conspirators. Mdlle. 
D’Angeri, in addition to singing well, is an actress 
of more than ordinary intelligence, and in the 
somewhat trying third act rose fully to the level of 
the situation. The next two operas on Mr. Gye’s list 
were Fra Diavolo and La Favorita. The former had 
the advantage of a new Fra Diavolo (M. Capoul) and 
a new Zerlina (Mdlle. Bianchi). The latter may, all 
things considered, be said to have achieved a complete 
success in the part, especially in the quaint scene before 
the looking-glass. The music here, unlike the 
couplet in which Zerlina narrates the exploits 
of Fra Diavolo, is well suited to her voice. M. 
Capoul has not so fine a presence as we are 
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inclined to ascribe to Fra Diavolo, nor cam 
the part be regarded as suitable to his style. The 
merit of the performance, therefore, varied very con- 
siderably, but whenever anything bordering upon the 
sentimental came in his way he was in a congenial 
element, and shone accordingly. M. Capoul is un- 
doubtedly a valuable acquisition to the company at 
Covent Garden. Signor Gayarré, the Spanish tenor, 
has since appeared before an English audience. That 
he is destined to take a high position in the 
operatic world may be inferred from the fact 
that after playing a part which is still associated 
with the name of Signor Mario he met with 
a most enthusiastic reception. His voice is at once 
flexible and rich ; he has a good appearance, his gestures 
are always appropriate and expressive. His powers as 
an actor, indeed, are, it may be presumed, scarcely 
superior to his powers as a tenor. From the first he 
had the audience with him, and very hearty yet dis- 
criminating applause saluted him at short intervals 
until the curtain fell. The next part in which he is to 
appear will bring his qualifications to a very decisive 
test—Raoul de Nangis. 


At the Opéra Comique, Mr. Charles Mathews re- 
appears in that most amusing piece My Awful Dad, 
and his Adonis Evergreen is as welcome as before. 
Besides being a capital instance of a play fitted to 
the special requirement of a single actor, My Awful 
Dad possesses artistic features which have perhaps 
escaped notice in the light-hearted laughter provoked by 
the course of its action. The inversion of relationship 
between father and son has genuine comedy-humour, and 
it is worked out with real skill ; whilst the complications 
ensuing upon the frolics of Mr. Evergreen, senior, are 
cunningly contrived so as to be characteristic without 
being repulsive. Easy though it might be to point 
out those defects in Mr. Mathews’ acting which are 
inseparable from his age, it would be difficult to point 
to the actor who could satisfactorily fill his place. It 
is the rattle of easy thoughtless gaiety which is so 
generally missed by any comedians who have sufficient 
intelligence and culture to at all approach Mr. Mathews 
as an artist ; and where the gaiety is, after a fashion, 
caught by players of another type, it is made valueless 
by the simultaneous loss of all refinement of tone. Mr. 
Mathews is adequately, if not brilliantly, supported at 
the Opéra Comique, where he will shortly vary his 
programme by the performance of Foote’s Liar and of 
The Cosy Cowple, in which challenge to the Prince of 
Wales’ company he will be associated with Mr. J. F. 
Young and Mrs. Leigh. 


Mr. Lionel Brough took a benefit last Wednesday 
afternoon at the Gaiety, which was crammed by an 
audience which had assembled to honour him and 
delight themselves by witnessing She Stoops to Con- 
quer, perhaps the sweetest and most attractive of all 
English comedies. Most are acquainted with the 
writings of Goldsmith, though few have had the 
pleasure of seeing his play acted; yet whoever 
has had that good fortune will be sure to double 
their admiration for the author, for there is the 
same difference of impression derived from his 
plays when read and when acted as between a song 
that is recited and a song that is sung. The comedies 
of Goldsmith, too, may be said to be historical in this 
sense, that they represent the society of a bygone age; 
and, since human nature does not change with time, an 
historical play has ever this double merit, that it ex- 
hibits the follies and the fashions of the present 
along with the mode and the manners of the past. 
The cast on the occasion in question was a strong one, 
and, though made up of very various elements, was 
still a very harmonious one. Prominent among the 
benevolent volunteers were Mr. W. H. Stephens as 





Hardeastle, Miss Ellen Texy as Miss: Miaedeastle, Mrs- 
Chippendale as her mother, Mr. W. Hi. Kendal as 
Marlow, Mr. H. A. Teesdaleas Hastings, Mr. Alfred 
Bishop as Sir Charles Marlow, Miss Rachel Sanger 
as Miss Neville. It is needless to add that the 
part of Tony Lumpkin was taken by the beneficiary 
himself, and executed with a degree of care, of truth- 
fulness, and of finished skill which justifies the well- 
won reputation he has earned. The acting of Mrs, 
Chippendale was beyond all praise; and if Mr. Phelps 
gives the King o’ Scots among the pieces with 
which he is shortly to take farewell of the 
London public, we can only hope that that lady 
will be prevailed upon to take the réle of 
Dame Suddlechops, a character we are convinced 
she would interpret to perfection. Miss Terry, too, 
left little else to be desired in her art, appearing with 
simple dignity as Miss Hardcastle, and with dignified 
simplicity as the servant she feigned to be. Indeed, 
we must say, that if the original played her part 
with half the grace and half the attractive skill, we 
are not surprised that Mr. Marlow lost his heart. 
Mr. Kendal did his duty excellently well on the whole, 
though we thought his trepidation and bashfulness on 
first meeting Miss Hardcastle was a good deal over- 
drawn. Mr. Stephens must be complimented on the 
way he did his rather difficult task, and indeed we have 
nothing but praise to bestow on all alike. The audience 
went away intensely delighted, and it was difficult 
sometimes to say whether their hearty praise was more 
elicited by the merits of the piece and the excellence 
of the acting, than by the object for which it was re- 
presented. 


IN THE PROVINCES. 








HE playgoers of Edinburgh were peculiarly for- 
tunate last week. In the first place, Mrs. Stirling 
commenced an engagement of twelve nights at the 
Edinburgh Theatre as Mrs. Malaprop in the Rivals. 
“Such a part,” says the Scotsman, “readily admits of 
being vulgarised, and the actress who, without failing 
to express its bonhomie, contrives to invest it with an 
air of courtly courtesy and refinement, makes good her 
claim to rank as a highly cultivated artist. All this 
Mrs. Stirling does in perfection; while at the same 
time her keen sense of humour has enabled her to seize 
and duly emphasise the aspects of the exuberant old 
dowager. Accordingly, her personation does not depend 
for its interest on the pointed delivery of ridiculously 
misapplied words. The ‘derangement of epitaphs’ 
has with her an air of perfect unconsciousness. Where 
the piquancy comes is in the arch twinkle of the eye, the 
subtle shade of intonation, the eloquent toss of the head, 
or the eloquent flirt of the fan, which gives point to every 
turn of the dialogue.” The audience was not so large 
as had been expected, but only on account of the 
attractions put out at the other theatres. Mr. Byron 
appeared at the Theatre Royal as Sir Simon Simple, in 
Not such a Fool as he Looks. The Scotsman—and 
we cannot do better than quote so excellent a critic— 
thought that the character was “delineated in all its 
phases with unfailing point and humour. The instinct 
for stage effect, which is one great secret of his success 
as a dramatic author, is not of less service to him as an 
actor. Again and again he convulsed the audience 
with laughter by a gesture or an inflexion of the voice.” 
Then Mr. Odell commenced an engagement at the 
Princess’s Theatre with A Hundred Years Old and the 
travestie of Hamlet. The former piece—first brought 


out at a morning performance at the Olympic in 1875, 
—is dramatically very strong, but its success, the 
Edinburgh papers affirm, was more than half secured 
by Mr. Odell’s powerful personation of the centenarian, 
which is both powerful and coherent. His versatility was 
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abundantly demonstrated by his Hamlet in burlesque— 
a masterpiece of grotesque humour. The late Mr. 
Oxenford, in a brief essay on Mr. Odell, said “ this 
gentleman, in his particular line—and it is a line he 
has -made for himself—is unrivalled. To Hamlet, who 
considered that it was the actor’s duty to hold the 
mirror up to nature, he would not have been accept- 
able. His genius has a natural affinity to that of 
Calcot. He is an unscrupulous caricaturist, and the 
mirror he holds up is a cylindrical looking-giass.” 

Mr. Barry Sullivan was at Birmingham, where he 
played Hamlet, Richard III., and other parts. Miss 
Rose Leclerq’s name appeared in the bills in place of 
that of Miss Stanhope, who is ill. Henry V., with Mr. 
Coleman as the King, and Mrs. Charles Calvert as 
Chorus, was the piece de résistance at the Prince of 
Wales’s. Sardanapalus, as illustrated by Mr. Calvert, 
was produced at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, 
and was received with considerable favour. The 
Prince’s Theatre had Miss Lee and her company 
playing in Jo, and Professor Blackie’s letter to the 
Scotsman, quoted in The Theatre last week, was repre- 
sented in the bills. The attraction at the Queen’s 
Theatre was a pantomime played almost «© .clusively by 
children. New Men and Old Acres ¥: rformed at 
the Theatre Royal, Cambridge, Miss Button appearing 
to considerable advantage as Lilian Vavasour, and Mr. 
Brockbank as Bertie Fitzurse. Dublin playgoers had 
the Imperial Opera Company at the Theatre Royal, 
and Miss Maggie Moore and Mr. J. C. Williamson at 
the Gaiety. The Great Divorce Case, as played by 
Mr. John Radcliff’s company, seemed likely to remain 
in the bills of the Gaiety Theatre, Glasgow, for a 
longer time than had been arranged for. In Liverpool 
Mr. Willis’s Jane Shore proved very attractive at the 
Amphitheatre, but Mr. Collette had good audiences to 
see him in Bownce at the Prince of Wales’s. The 
Great City was the Easter novelty at the Theatre 
Royal. Miss Ada Cavendish was at Oldham, Mdlle. 
Beatrice at Plymouth, Mr. Forrester at Rochdale, and 
Mr. Santley with the Carl Rosa Company at Sheffield. 





IN PARIS. 





Laer success of Les Danischeffs, joined to the revival 

of the Eastern Question, has naturally led to the 
production of pieces in which phases of Russian society 
are reflected. Not many weeks ago we had to chronicle 
the appearance of M. Derouléde’s Hetman, and the 
managers of the Porte Saint Martin Theatre have 
now presented us with Les Exilés. This piece is a 
clever adaptation to the stage of Prince Joseph 
Lubomirski’s dramatic story of “ Tatiana,” to be found 
in his Fonctionnaires et Boyards. M. Eugéne Nus 
is announced as the adapter; but much of the dramatic 
power shown in Les EHwilés must be ascribed to M. 
Victorien Sardou, who is known to have had a share in 
the work. The first scene is the private office of 
Schelm, chief of the Imperial police of St. Petersburg. 
Though so high an office, this Schelm is the 
son of a liberated serf, and to remove the 
stigma which rests upon him in consequence he 
seeks a noble alliance. The lady on whom his choice 
falls is Nadége, sister of Count Vladimir Lanine, an 
officer in the Imperial Guard. The lady’s brother 
treats the offer as insolently presumptuous, but a more 
formidable barriex to the official’s ambition lies in the 
fact that Nadége is betrothed to Max de Bussiéres, a 
young French gentleman of fortune. Schelm is not 
the man to forget the slights he has received or 
to forego his hopes. To ruin the Count and rid 
himself of Max become the principal objects 
of his existence. Before long the opportunity he 
desires presents itself. Max, during some rambles in 





the poorer quarters of St. Petersburg, enters a house 
which happens to be a rendezvous of Nihilist con- 
spirators (the period of the play is laid in 1863.) 
Having thus involuntarily become possessed of an 
important secret, he is seized, bound hand and foot, 
and thrown into the Neva. Carcassin, his servant, comes 
up in time to rescue him from a watery grave, and 
he forthwith repairs to Schelm and informs him of 
what he has learnt. The delight of the chief of the 
police knows no bounds. The credit of discovering 
the plot, he tells us in a soliloquy, shall be his, and 
Count Vladimir and Max shall be implicated in 
the conspiracy. Soon after this the Count receives 
an anonymous letter, to the effect that his wife is un- 
faithful to her vows, and has made an assignation with. 
her lover at the mysterious house. Bent upon the 
destruction of both his wife and her lover, the Count, 
accompanied by Max, repairs to and obtains admission 
into the house, and immediately afterwards they are 
arrested with the malcontents for being concerned in a 
conspiracy against the State. Im the next scene they 
are found in Siberia, their exile sweetened by the 
presence of the slandered Countess and of Nadége. 
Eventually they effect their escape, but in the flight 
the women drop behind, and Tatiana is all but frozen 
to death when Schelm, who has been appointed In- 
spector-general of the province—a position by virtue 
of which he will have the exiles completely under hi 

thumb—arrives in hot pursuit. Now comes what may 
be regarded as the most striking scene of the play. © 
Schelm has with him a cordial, but will save Tatiana 
only on the condition that Nadége becomes his wife. 
To this she consents, though not, of course, without a 
bitter struggle with herself; and the Inspector-general 
would enforce the right conferred upon him by the 
marriage ceremony if the exiles did not return and 
bring him to his knees. It would now appear that a 
horrible fate is in store for him; one of his con- 
federates, apprehending some inconvenient disclosures, 
sets fire to the house in which he lies, and as the 
curtain falls he is seen struggling to release himself 
from his bonds in order to escape from the flames. 
After so much heat it is refreshing to get to the next 
scene—the river Angara, near Lake Baikal, by moon- 
light. Schelm, rescued at the eleventh hour from the 
burning house, succeeds in recapturing all the fugi- 
tives, who are condemned as escaped prisoners to be 
shot. The Grand Duke, he hears, is on his way 
to the spot, perhaps to restore the exiles to free- 
dom. The preparations for the execution have been 
made, and the soldiers are about to fire upon the exiles, 
when the Grand Duke comes in with a letter, establish- 
ing the innocence of Vladimir and Max and the 
wicked Schelm has the good sense to take a dose of 
quick poison. Les Exilés is a play of the school of 
refined melodrama, sometimes wanting in clearness 
and smoothness, but very picturesque and stirring. The 
principal incidents are not new, as readers of Michel 
Perrin, Monte Christo, Le Naufrage de la Méduse, 
and Les Fugitifs will perceive. The piece is well 
represented, M. Taillade being the Schelm, Madame 
Dica Petit the Nadége, and M. Dumaire the Max de 
Bussiéres. 

Two new pieces have been produced at the Théatre 
des Variétés,—Les Charbonniers, an operetta by M. 
Philippe Gille, the music by M. Jules Costé, and Le 
Professeur pour Dames, a one-act vaudeville, by M. 
Edmond Gondinet. The former, we must say at once, 
isa most diverting trifle. Thérése (Madame Judic) 
and Pierre (M. Dupuis) are coal-dealers carrying on 
business in the same street. Competition in trade 
leads to words, and words, we are sorry to say, to blows. 
Begrimed with coal-dust to the very eyes, they present 
themselves before M. Bidard, the “chien” of the 
Commissaire de Police, and lodge a complaint against 
each other. M. Bidard listens to them, as to all other 
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suitors, with as dignified an air as he can assume. “Come 
back,” he says at last, “when M. le Commissaire is here. 
I warn you that he has the eye of a lynx, and a glance 
at your faces will tell him who is culpable. The two 
coal-dealers, in anticipation of an interview with the 
dreaded Commissaire, deem it advisable to wash their 
faces and dress themselves to the utmost advantage, 
the result being that on their return to the police office 
they fail to recognise each other, enter into conversa- 
tion, fall in love, and agree on the spot to marry. Some 
good things, we must add, are put into the mouth of 
Bidard. He hates to be disturbed by a complainant, 
especially at meal-times. “I admire rogues far more than 
respectable persons,” he says ; “ rogues do not complain 
of respectable persons, but respectable persons are 
always complaining of rogues.” Both Madame Judic 
and M. Dupuis play with infinite vivacity as Thérése 
and Pierre, and a pretty duet between them in the office 
is warmly encored. Last year, it may be remembered, 
M. Edmond Gondinet brought out at this theatre a 
little piece called Dada, in which Miss Kate Vaughan 
appeared before a Paris audience. It did not succeed, 
and in order that the “scenery” and appointments 
prepared for it may be utilised M. Gondinet has written 
the Professeur pour Dames. The plot turns upon 
the punishment inflicted by a professor of gymnastics 
upon a number of men who, one after the other, assail 
the easy virtue of his wife. M. Pradeau is the prin- 
cipal personage, supported by Madame Gautier and 
Madame Beaumaire. 

M. Gounod’s Cing Mars was produced at the end 
of last week at the Opéra Comique. Contenting 
ourselves at present with the statement that it met 
with considerable success, and is not unworthy of the 
composer of Faust, we reserve a full notice of the 
piece. 








IN VIENNA. 

SARDOU’S Dora has been produced in German 

e at the Stadttheater with that success which can 
hardly fail to accompany a play so strong in dramatic 
situations. Unfortunately, the title-réle, which is 
admirably played at the Paris Vaudeville by Mdlle. 
Blanche Pierson, was entrusted to Friulein Schratt, 
who, though she gave a charming representation of the 
heroine in the gentle scenes of the first act, was unequal 
to the expression of the violent emotions which the 
innocent girl undergoes when she finds herself suspected 
by her husband of being one of the political spies amongst 
whom she has lived, quite unaware of their vocation. 
Frau Schonfeld was very satisfactory as Dora’s 
mother, and Friiulein Weisse as the treacherous 
Countess Zicka, a part played in Paris by Mdlle. 
Bartet in such a graceful manner, that our satis- 
faction at the ultimate failure of her wicked 
designs is mingled with sympathy for the charming 
Countess. Herr Glitz, as André de Maurillac, was not 
altogether satisfactory. It is a very difficult part, and 
requires an actor capable of expressing strong emotions. 
In Paris it is played with much power by M. Pierre 
Berton, who accomplished nothing equal to it during 
his short engagement at the Théatre Francais. By the 
way there are several characters in Dora that will put 
the resources of the Prince Wales’s Theatre in London 
to a severe test, for M. Sardou’s last play is a work of 
much greater dramatic force than his Nos Intimes. 
In Vienna, in spite of a not quite satisfactory inter- 
pretation, Dora was a thorough success. It was repre- 
sented before a crowded audience on Easter Monday, 
Freund Fritz having been played on the same day at 
a morning performance. The frequenters of the Vienna 
Stadt-theater had thus an opportunity of comparing the 
two greatest successes of the present Paris season. 
They could hardly fail to accord the preference to 





Dora, for, however charming it may be as an idyl, 
PAmi Fritz is not strong as a drama, and it rather 
perplexes us to account for the immense success which 
the latter piece is now enjoying at the Théatre Frangais, 
where it was performed for the sixty-first time on last 
Saturday, with no sign of abatement in its attractive 
powers. No doubt the acting at the Frangais ap- 
proaches absolute perfection, especially that of M. Got 
as the Rabbi David, that of M. Febvre in the title- 
role, and that of Mdlle. Reichemberg as Suzel. Of the 
cast in Vienna we need not speak, as we gave a full 
account of it a few weeks ago. 

On Easter Sunday there was a highly attractive per- 
formance at the Stadttheater for the benefit of the 
Concordia Club, Frau Niemann-Raabe, the most 
artistic of German actresses, having come to Vienna 
for the purpose. The programme consisted of 
Goéthe’s Geschwister (Brother and Sister) and 
Iffland’s Hagestolze (Old Bachelors). In the former 
piece Frau Niemann-Raabe gave a most touching 
representation of the interesting Marianne, while in 
the latter she played the peasant girl Margarethe in 
a manner which threw new light upon one of Iffland’s 
happiest creations. Herr Emerich Robert, who had post- 
poned his departure for Darmstadt, in order to give 
his valuable assistance at this benefit performance, 
appeared as the Hofrath in the Hagestolze, and played 
the part in a manner worthy of his great reputation. 
He now sets out on a starring tour, and does not 
return to Vienna till September. 

The Burgtheater, which is suffering from the absence 
of some of its most distinguished members, was closed 
during holy week, and did not re-open till Easter 
Monday, when Herr Doczi’s successful poetical comedy, 
Der Kuss, was played. On Tursday Friiu Swoboda, 
from the Hamburg Stadttheater, opened a short en- 
gagement at this house in the character of Judith in 
Uriel Acosta. Her next part is to be Clirchen in 
Goéthe’s Egmont. The next novelty at this theatre 
is to be a new play by Wilbrandt, entitled Die Riese 
nach Riva, founded on his novel of Fridolin’s heim- 
liche Ehe (Fridolin’s Secret Marriage). It is expected 
to be ready for production towards the end of the present 
month. 

Last week Signor Salvini brought his Vienna season 
to an end with J/ Gladiatore. The Komische Oper is 
now devoted to purposes more in accordance with its 
name, being occupied by a company who are playing 
Offenbach’s Don Quixote. It is reported that the 
proprietors of this unfortunate theatre have invited, 
M. Offenbach himself to undertake the management, 
at a salary of £4,000 a year. 

The Carl Theater has provided a new programme for 
the Easter holidays, consisting of a new one-act piece 
by Moser and Jacobsohn, entitled Hin vorsichtiger 
Mann (A Prudent Man), and Herr Berg’s comedy of 
Unsere Handwerker. The former piece exhibits the 
comic effects of excessive prudence, the over-prudent 
man being represented by Herr Knaack with 
much humour, and a soubrette part being well- 
played by Fraulein Bendel, a young débutante of 
great promise. The latter piece introduced two new 
actors, Herr Griin and Herr Riidinger, who were both 
much applauded. Herr Riidinger has a pleasing tenor 
voice, which he displayed to advantage in the songs 
with which Unsere Handwerker is interspersed. 

From Pesth comes the news that Herr Sonnenthal, 
whose absence from the Burgtheater we have already 
alluded to, has been playing with great success at the 
German Theatre in that town the part of Risler in a 


German version of MM. Daudet and Bellot’s Fromont 
jeune et Risler ainé. A Hungarian version of this play 
had already been acted at the National Theatre in Pesth, 
but Herr Sonnenthal’s representation of Risler is 
admitted to be far superior to that of his Hungarian 
Sidonie (the part played by Mdlle. 


predecessor. 
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Pierson in Paris) was entrusted to Fraulein Sigur from 
Vienna, and the part of Désirée, of whom Mdlle. Bartet 
made such a charming creation at the Paris Vaudeville, 
was very creditably acted by Fraulein Elise Bach, a 
member of the stock company. 





IN GERMANY. 


_— 1 


T Berlin the Easter vacation has not been marked 

by the production of any absolute novelties, but 
theatre-goers have enjoyed abundance of variety owing 
to the frequent changes of programme that have taken 
place. At the Residenz Theater, Friu Wolter and 
Herr Lewinsky from the Vienna Court Theatre con- 
tinue to attract large audiences. On Easter Sunday and 
Monday, Frau Wolter appeared as Messalina in Wil- 
brandt’s tragedy, Arria und Messalina, with great 
success. Great preparations are being made for a grand 
performance of Shakspere’s Winter’s Tale, with Friu 
Wolter as Hermione. Special attention is to be paid 
to the costumes, that department being entrusted 
to Herr Dépler, who has gained celebrity by his 
arrangements of costume at Bayreuth. Before Easter 
Schiller’s Rauber was played at this house, and 
Herr Lewinsky was much applauded for bis pas- 


sionate representation of the diabolical Franz 
Moor ; Fraulein Schwarz was very pleasing as 
Amalie. At the National Theater, Herr Otto 


Lehfeld’s engagement is proving very successful. 
Zacharias Werner’s drama Martin Luther oder die 
Weihe der kraft, which was first produced in 1806, 
has been revived in a very fragmentary form. Herr 
Lehfeld gave a very energetic rendering of the character 
of Martin Luther, and was well supported by Fraulein 
Wittmann as Katharina, the nun. The most effective 
scene is that in which the Reformer appears in the 
Reichstag at Worms before the Emperor and the 
Princes of Germany. Herr Lehfeld’s engagement 
comes to an end on the 10th inst., and on the following 
day he is to be succeeded by Herr Ludwig Barnay, 
whose first part will be the title-réle in Wilbrandt’s 
Caius Gracchus. At the Thalia Theater the attraction 
is Herr Kadelburg, who opened his engagement with Hine 
Gewissensfrage, a German version of Octave Feuillet’s 
comedy Un cas de conscience. At the Royal Opera 
House, Herr Gildemeister’s German version of Byron’s 
Manfred, with music by Robert Schumann, has been 
produced with much success, and at the Saal Theater the 
French company, whose engagement has been prolonged, 
have been playing Le Duc Job, by M. Léon Laya. The 
Royal Schauspielhaus has produced nothing new, but the 
wealth of its répertoire cannot be better proved than 
by giving a list of its programmes for the first eight 
days of the present month :—April 1, Hamlet; April 2, 
Das Testament des Grossen Kurfiirsten, by Putlitz ; 
April 3, Ein Erfolg, by Paul Lindau; April 4, Das 
Stiftungsfest, by G. von Moser; April 5, Schiller’s 
Maria Stuart; April 6, Moliére’s Tartuffe; April 7, 
Richard IT. ; April 8, The Taming of the Shrew. This 
means hard work for the actors, such work as fell to the 
lot of English actors in the palmiest days of English 
acting. Of the pernicious effects of the system of un- 
interrupted long runs there can hardly be any doubt, 
but the system is so convenient and economical, that it 
is hopeless to expect it to be abandoned by any manager 
who conducts his theatre on purely commercial princi- 
ples. It is State support that allows the contrary 
system to be adopted in Germany, Austria, and, to a 
certain extent, in France. In Paris the system‘of long 
runs prevails at all the theatres except the subsidised 
Théatre Francais, which surpasses all other theatres in 
the excellence of its performances. 

To return to Germany. At the Munich Hoftheater 
a tragedy entitled Roswmunde, by the young Austrian 
poet, Herr Wilhelm von Wartenegg, has been produced 





with great success, with Fraulein Irschik in the title- 
role. At the same theatre great preparations are being 
made for the production of German versions of several 
old Greek plays. The series is to begin with Dr. 
Hermann von Schmidt’s version of the Frogs of 
Aristophanes. It is probable that the preparations will 
not be completed till the autumn. 

Last month Fraulein Irschik, of the Munich Hof- 
theater, fulfilled a very successful engagement at the 
Cologne Stadtheater, her principal characters being 
Medea, and Iphigenia in Goethe’s tragedy of that 
name. On alternate nights the theatre was devoted 
to performances of Italian opera with Pauline Lucca 
as prvma donna, her dramatic rendering of Valentine 
in the Huguenots being especially admired. 

At the Dresden Hoftheater a German version of M. 
Coppée’s charming dramatic poem, “ Le Luthier de 
Crémone,” has been produced under the title of Der 
Geigenmacher von Cremona. The story is that of a 
humpbacked violin-maker, who was in love with his 
master’s daughter, and sacrificed himself to a more 
favoured rival. The piece was produced last year at 
the Théatre Francais with considerable success, M. 
Coquelin playing the hunchback. The German version 
is in blank verse, and is from the pen of Count W. 
Baudissin. It was very favourably received. 

Herr Ernst Wichert, the well-known dramatist, has 
written a new drama in four acts entitled Die Stimme 
der Natur (the voice of nature), which is to be pro- 
duced in Berlin, Weimar, Hamburg, and several other 
German towns. 

At Hamburg, an opera entitled Die Kénigin von 
Saba (the Queen of Sheba), by Herr Goldmark has 
met with an enthusiastic reception. Goldmark is a 
disciple of Wagner, and his new opera is in his master’s 
latest style. 

At Oldenburg, Grillparzer’s trilogy of the Golden 
Fleece has been played with extraordinary success. The 
three dramas of which the trilogy consists are Der 
Gastfreund (the Guest), Die Argonauten and Medea. 





IN MILAN, ROME, AND VENICE. 


ITH the end of Lent the season of the Teatro 

alla Scala has terminated, the result having on 

the whole been far from satisfactory, though the suc- 
cessful production of Mattia Corvino saved the 
management from total failure. That opera has been 
repeated several times, and each time was more 
favourably received, many of the beauties which 
escaped notice on the first performance being warmly 
appreciated on subsequent occasions. At the Teatro 
Manzoni, the engagement of the Moro-Lin Com- 
any has come to an end. The last novelty pro- 

duced by them was Signor Gallina’s comedy in 
two acts, entitled Teleri Vechi, which, though new 
to Milan, has before been played by the company in 
Venice. The author came to Milan to superintend the 
production of his new comedy, which, like his most 
successful play, Zl Moroso della Nona, is written in 
the Venetian dialect. The scene is laid in the pic- 
turesque haunts of Venetian lower-class life, which 
Signor Gallina loves to depict; the characters are fresh 
and firmly drawn, and the story is treated with much 
comic power, not unmingled with pathos. The acting 
was good all round, the most striking performance 
being that of Signor Moro-Lin in the part of an old 
gondolier. The other theatres call for no remark, 
except the Teatro Milanese, at which a new comedy in 
the Milanese dialect, entitled L’avocatt di caus pers, 
was produced the other evening for the benefit of the 
manager, Signor Giraud. The Brothers Grégoire, the 
managers of the French company which has succeeded 
Moro-Lin and his genial troupe, have before now visited 
Milan with little success, but their prospects are 
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better this season, for they have considerably 
strengthened their company, and have engaged as 
their prima donna the fascinating Mdme. Matz 
Ferrare, well-known in the Paris opera bouffe theatres, 
where she has gained many triumphs. The season 
opened Easter-eve with Offenbach’s La Vie Parisienne, 
and that fertile composer’s Princess de Trebizonde 
has since been performed. Those works, however, have 
not the charm of novelty, and the lovers of this kind 
of entertainment are looking forward with more interest 
to the coming production of La petite Mariée, by 
Lecocq. The other theatres of Milan call for no remark, 
except the unfortunate Teatro dal Verme, which is 
advertised for sale by auction. This fine house was built 
a few years ago at a cost of a million lire, and was 
intended to rival La Scala. It was opened with a 
great flourish of trumpets, and began well with a high 
class of operatic performances. Success did not, how- 
ever, attend it, and after a number of vicissitudes it 
sank so low that during the present season it has had 
recourse to the attractions of three trained elephants, 
which intelligent animals, sad to say, have not succeeded 
in turning the tide of fortune. The reserved price at 
the auction is no less than 800,000 lire. Let us hope 
that this theatre will come into the hands of a manager 
disposed to devote it to higher purposes than those to 
which it is now degraded. 

In Rome, the theatres have all been well filled during 
the Easter holidays. The Bellotti-Bon company opened 
an engagement at the Valle Theatre on Sunday, when 
they played an Italian version of Sardou’s Andreima, 
with Signora Victoria Marini in the title-réle, of which 
Malle. Heléne Petit gave a very pleasing performance 
at the London Opéra Comique some three years ago. 
The other leading parts were well filled by Signor 
Bellotti-Bon and Signor Salvadori. It is probable that 
during the course of their engagement they will appear 
in the same dramatist’s most recent work, Dora, which 
they played in February at the Manzoni Theatre in 
Milan with great success. The Apollo Theatre, the 
opera-house of Rome, has been fairly successful during 
the latter part of the season. Rigoletto attracted a 
large audience on Easter Monday, and on Wednesday, 
after a long and careful preparation, Signor Boito’s 
Mefistofele was produced with a success almost equal 
to that which attended its first production a few months 
ago at the Teatro Reggio in Turin. At the latter 
house, by the way, Wagner’s Lohengrin has been re- 
peated several times. It cannot be said that the people 
of Turin display much enthusiasm for the music of the 
future, but they are disposed to give it a patient hear- 
ing. The melodious strains of their own Boito are 
more pleasing to their ears. 

Passing from Turin to Venice, we descend from the 
pretentious Wagner to the lively Lecocq, whose music 
does not require a second hearing to enable an audience 
to make up their minds as to its merits. It is his 
Pompon that has been produced at the Malibran 
Theatre in Venice, and produced with success. This 
is one of Lecocq’s most pleasing operas, and would 
doubtless have attained more widespread popularity 
but for its too highly-flavoured libretto. At the Teatro 
Nuovo, in Naples, we again meet with a French opera, 
but of a very different class—namely, Herold’s 
Clochette, which has been produced under the title of 
Il Campanello 0 il Diavolo Paggio. The result was 
a failure owing to a very poor interpretation. 





IN AMERICA. 


20-0 


Y the mail which arrived yesterday our usual 

advices have come to hand. They are to the 
28th ult. On the previous day Mr. Fryer’s Wagner 
opera season was brought to a close with a morning 
performance of the Flying Dutchman. The specula- 





tion has proved more successful than any other this 
season. Mr. Fryer is now at Boston, where he opened 
on the 27th ult., whence he goes on a tour in the 
West. The music of the Future is to be suc- 
ceeded before long by the music of the Past— 
in other words, =the Italian opera season will 
commence on the 12th of April. Blue Glass 
had given place at the Fifth Avenue Theatre to 
London Assurance and the Lady of Lyons, in 
which Mr. Coghlan played Charles Courtly, and Claude 
Melnotte, in a pleasing style. The Danischeffs is still 
firmly established at the Union Square Theatre, Our 
Boarding House at the Park Theatre, and The Two 
Orphans at the Grand Opera House. Mdlle:*Aimée pro- 
duced for her final performance, the latest opera of 
M. Hervé, La Belle Powle, and possibly with the view 
of reconciling her admirers to her departure, contrived 
that the last of the series should also be the 
worst. There was a rumour in New York that the 
Lotus Club, like its London counterpart, the Junior 
Garrick Club, had got into difficulties, but the said 
rumour had been very positively denied. One of the 
last persons elected members was Mr. Oakley Hall, 
formerly mayor of the city, and well known from his 
love of the society of literary men and actors. The day 
after his election he mysteriously disappeared, and 
nothing has since been heard of him. Mr. Sothern 
produced his Hornet's Nest at Philadelphia on the 
night of the 19th ult., with what result is not stated. 

Mr. H. J. Montague began a six nights’ engagement 
at the National Theatre, Washington, on the night of 
the 26th, and, notwithstanding the prevalence of a 
heavy rain-storm, the attendance was good. Mr. 
Beckett’s new play, Our Idol, was to be produced on 
the Thursday. With good weather and a large audi- 
ence, Mr. Boucicault began his second week at 
MeVicker’s Theatre, Chicago, on the 26th. The 
Shaughraun was still the attraction. Mr. Edwin Booth 
would begin his Eastern tour on the 26th appearing as 
Hamlet at Stamford, Conn. Mr. Lawrence Barrett would 
resume his Western tour at Indianapolis on the samenight. 
Miss Neilson arrived at San Francisco on the 17th, but 
was too unwell to appear. 





EN PASSANT. 





THERE was an interesting correspondence in a morning paper 
last week with reference to a passage in the Lyceum edition of 
Richard III, In the scene with the citizens Buckingham says :— 

Come, citizens; Zounds! I'll entreat no more. 
And Gloster says :— 
Oh, do not swear, my Lord of Buckingham. 

It is asserted that this passage does not bear internal evidence of 
having been written by Shakspere, that such hypocrisy was too 
glaring to have been introduced even by a slip of the pen. In 
answer to this it may be asked whether the pious reproof is not 
in harmony with a scene in which the Duke of Gloster appears 
between two reverend fathers, absorbed in the perusal of a prayer- 
book? However, it is unnecessary to put the question at all. The 
lines are undoubtedly Shakspere’s. They are to be found in the 
folio of 1612. 

Buck.—Come, citizens. Zounds! I'll intreat no more. 

Glo.—O, do not sweare, my lord of Buckingham. 
It may, of course, be contended that the lines were inserted by 
the players, but that would be only begging the question. King 
James's ears being very sensitive, the oath was not given in the 
folio of 1623, and little or no importance was attached to it until 
the Globe edition of Richard III. was prepared. In this play, 
as in Hamlet, Mr. Irving draws from the early editions of 
Shakspere many expressions which, though overlooked or rejected 
by modern commentators, are necessary to the purpose of the 
author; and the lines in question, unless we are much mis- 
taken, are of the number. 


Tue Junior Garrick Club is in difficulties. Recently, at e 


special general meeting of the members, held in the drawing-room 
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of the house at the Adelphi, it was announced that debts to the 
amount of several hundred pounds had been incurred. Under 
these painful circumstances two propositions were made : first, 
to wind up the club and reorganise it on a new and better 
basis ; secondly, to appoint a special committee and endeavour 
to weather the storm. The latter proposition, we are pleased to 
say, was preferred to the former. That the Club would gain by 
reorganisation cannot be doubted ; but the spectacle of a club of 
this name compounding with creditors would have been ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable. There is good reason to hope that the 
special committee will succeed in restoring the Club to its former 
position. 

Mr. Paxton Hoop, the well-known Independent minister, is 
contributing a series of interesting articles to the Christian Globe. 
They are entitled “ Sermons from Shakspere.” It is not so 
many years ago since Shakspere was a tabooed book among the 
religionists of whom the Christian Globe is the organ. But that 
narrow-minded exclusiveness has in a great measure passed 
away, and even Dissenting ministers can read, quote, and expound 
Shakspere. Mr. Paxton Hood has just been holding’ up our 
great dramatist as a temperance lecturer, and taking for his 
motto the line, “ Honest water never left any man in the mire.” 
Mr. Hood points out that a whole course of lectures might be 
delivered on the texts that Shakspere supplied, and that he was 
almost the only writer of his age who rebuked, denounced, and 
satirised intemperance as the national sin. Scarcely anything 
stronger has been said in our own days than this from our great 
dramatist, “ Every inordinate cup is unblessed, and the ingredient 
is a devil.” 

In the performance of Le Tour du Monde en Quatre-vingt Jours, 
at the Porte St. Martin, an elephant had to figure, and M. 
Larochelle repaired to a person who possessed a fine specimen of 
that animal. “TI want five thousand francs for it,” said the 
dealer. ‘“ Nonsense,” was the reply ; “I should never think of 
paying such a sum as that.” “ Well, then,” said the dealer, “I 
will lend it for fifty francs per night.” “That,” said M. Laro- 
chelle, “is a reasonable offer, and I will accept it.” Ze Tour du 
Monde was played five hundred times, so that M. Larochelle had 


to pay five times the cost price of the elephant without being 
able to call it his own. 


RECENTLY an unfortunate contretemps occurred during a per- 
formance of East Lynne at the Bath Theatre. Mr. Cumberland, 
stage manager, represented Levison, the villain of the piece. In 
the course of the performance, it need hardly be said, he was 
taken away handcuffed to prison. When the time came to 
release him from the “ darbies” the key could not be found, and 
Mr. Cumberland had to appear in the next piece with only about 
ten minutes to get himself ready for it! At length, driven to 
desperation, he rushed from the building and ran about until he 
met a police-constable, who, on being solemnly assured that it 
was “all right,” and not until then, released the unfortunate 
murderer. 

M. Sarnre Foy, formerly of the Opéra Comique, died at his 
residence, 92, Rue de Longchamps, Neuilly, last Saturday week, 
aged 60. His real name, we are informed, was Charles Louis 
Pubereaux. He studied at the Conservatoire, where he made 
considerable progress as a pianist. From the year 1840 he was 
connected with the stage, and the Opéra Comique eventually 
found in him one of its strongest supports. His Cantarelli in 
Le Pré aux Clercs, the Grand Mogul in Le Déserteur, and Alidor 
in Le Voyage en Chine, were amongst his best efforts. He was 
buried this day week in the church of St. Jean Baptiste at 
Neuilly, his old comrade, M. Nathan, representing the theatre 
to which he was so long attached. 

TuE revival at the Comédie Francaise of Moliére’s Amphitryon 
was marked by a very impressive incident. The last representa- 
tation of this comedy was given on a by no means red-detter day 
in French annals, the 15th January, 1871. In the last act 
thunder is heard, and majestic M. Maubaut, who played Jupiter, 
was so forcibly reminded by this of the roar of the German 
artillery on the day referred to that for some moments he could 
not go on with his part. “The patriot,” feelingly observed a 
French journalist, “has swallowed up the artist.” 

Tue Nouvelle Press Libre of Vienna says that a rumour of the 
approaching marriage of Madame Patti and Signor Nicolini is 





current at Pesth, where the former has been appearing. 
The singers will proceed to Siebenbiirgen, in Dalmatia, and be 
married according to the rites of the Greek church. “ Marriages 
at Siebenbiirgen,” adds the omniscient Viennese paper, “ have 
become what the marriages celebrated by the blacksmith of 
Gretna Green were in times gone by.” 


TuE custom of serenading a popular actor, revived by the play- 
goers of Dublin when Mr. Irving went amongst them, has now 
been followed at Lyons. M. Faure is at present fulfilling an 
engagement in that city, and one night last week, after singing 
in Hamlet, the company at the Grand Theatre assembled in 
great force in front of his hotel and burst into a stirring chorus. 

M. OrFeNBACH is endeavouring to form a circle of dramatic 
authors in Paris. He has commenced by inviting to dinner all 
those who have collaborated with him in the production of his 
pieces. The club thus projected promises to become one of the 
most brilliant of Paris. 

Tuer matinées du dimanche in Paris are not so popular as they 
were two weeks ago. The only theatres which opened their doors 
last Sunday were the Odéon, the Gymnase, and the Porte Saint 
Martin. M. Jules Prével, in common, no doubt, with other 
theatrical journalists who receive a salary, is in ecstacies. 

THERE is good news from the Comédie Francaise. Mdlle. 
Croizette, whe has too seldom of late been seen on the boards, 
is about to reappear. M. Gustave Worms, too, has been engaged 
by M. Perrin for the Marquise de Villemer. He re-enters the 
Maison de Moliére as a pensionnaire only, but is to be made a 
sociétaire before long. 

A oNE-ACT piece by M. Edmond Gondinet is in rehearsal at the 
Palais Royal. It is called Les Convictions de Papa, and has been 
written for M. Geoffry. Le Bouton de Rose, a three-act comedy, 
by M. Emile Zola, has also been accepted, the principal part 
being allotted to M. Lhéritier. One of the summer pieces at the 
same theatre will probably be an opera-bouffe in three acts, the 
words by MM. Clairville and Delacour, the music by M. Lacome. 

Tur transfuge of the Gymnase are about to play Le Fils Naturel 
and La Dame aux Camelias. It is supposed that Mdlle. Croizette 
will be the Marguerite Gautier. 

MM. CrarevittEand Manor read on Thursday to the company 
at the Variétés the first two acts of their new opéra bouffe La 
Poudre d@ Escampette. MM. Pradeau, Baron, and Léonce, with 
Mlle. Gautier, were present. 


Every evening, during the entr’actes of the Hetman, Madame 
Marie Laurent may be found posing in the foyer before M. Yvon, 
who is painting her portrait. 

M. Covrurmm, author of the Comte d’Essex, has furnished a 
five-act comedy for the Gymnase. It is called Le Crocodile. 

M. Lxcocg is about to send an operetta to the Theatre des 
Variétés. 

Marsuat MacManon, though no lover of stage plays, has been 
to see the Hetman, and the audience applied to him a speech in 
which many noble and patriotic sentiments were breathed. 

Liszt Nosiet, the dancer, recently died in her house “ de 
Y’enclos des Ternes.” Alexist Dupont, who died about two years 
ago, was her husband. Of the gifted family to which she belonged 
only one now remains to us, M. Noblet. 





SCOTLAND AND THE DRAMA. 


——_+oe— 


ik is our purpose in the present paper to present 

some slight sketch of a state of society in 
which the opponents of the drama worked their 
will ; the clergy and the people being sternly 
admonished against visiting the theatre, while penalties 
were inflicted on clerical recusants, and stage repre- 
sentations, rendered unlawful by Act of Parliament, 
had to be performed under a thin evasion. This was in 
Scotland, notably in 1757, in which year John Home, 
the author of Douglas, was driven from the church, 
his friends persecuted, and a wholesale crusade preached 
against theatres. It is curious to trace the growth of 
liberal opinion within the last century ; to see how 
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amusement is natural or necessary, and how the 
drama really holds its own; and it is not altogether 
uninstructive to note the narrowness and meanness 
of the dominant section, and the hypocrisy which 
—as is usual—it largely fostered. It will be ob- 
served, too, that the principles advocated by Dean 
Close were then in the ascendant; and here we 
have a pretty specimen of their operation. 

It is, of course, undesirable to enter into any ecclesi- 
astical discussion beyond a few needful prefatory words. 
The Church of Scotland was, like most other churches, 
divided into two great antagonistic sections, the bigots 
and the humanists. The one section was tolerant and 
liberal, the other dogmatic and narrow. In a word, it 
was Erasmus or Calvin; perhaps an Athens or a 
Geneva; perhaps, as an English reader will well 
follow, a school like that of a Stanley or a Tulloch; or 
a school of—shall we say Aminadab Sleek? Of course 
this is a broad division, and great varieties of character 
were included in it. It might be justly alleged that 
if the extreme men of one school were too narrow the 
other were occasionally too pagan, too intense in their 
Moderatism, as in opposition to the “ Highflying ” 
clergy their section was specially designated. For the 
one had the spirit of the Covenant and of Prynne, the 
other disported itself in the cultured, good-natured, 
modern Athens, which already, under men like Principal 
Robertson, Adam Ferguson, Jupiter Carlyle, Blair, 
and their following had become a hot-bed of genius. 
The late Mr. Buckle, in his History of Civilization, 
has with a kind of malignant glee exposed the strange 
despotism, the inquisitorial vagaries of the clergy of 
the Covenanting times, proving incontestibly that “ new 
presbyter was but old priest writ large;” but, of course, 
the same despotism is equally to be found in all corpor- 
ations, ecclesiastical or civil, and not one of them can 
honestly cast a stone at the other. The influence of 
the modern spirit, beginning at the Renaissance, cul- 
minating amid the atrocities of the Revolution, and 
specially comprising such dubious yet useful names as 
Locke, Bayle, and Hume in its school, has toned down 
clerical despotism ; and what we call public opinion 
(Mr. Gladstone’s Homeric Ti¢!) will no longer permit 
violent dictation. 

The storm of indignation against the drama origi- 
nated in the publication of Home’s Douglas, a some- 
what stilted production, whose author was minister of 
Athelstaneford in East Lothian. His play had been in 
1755 submitted to Garrick, who rejected it as being 
altogether unsuited for stage representation. Home’s 
friends, taking a more favourable view of the perform- 
ance, recommended that it should be tried before an 
Edinburgh audience. This recommendation was carried 
into effect, and all Edinburgh was presently in a state 
of wild excitement from the circumstance of a play 
being in preparation by a minister of the Church. 
Rehearsals were held at the lodgings of the leading 
actor and lessee in the Canongate, and were attended 
and participated in by Robertson, Blair, Carlyle (all 
liberal ministers) Adam Ferguson, David Hume, and, 
in a word, by the intellectual élite of the capital. Not 
only so, but it was forthwith performed at the theatre, 
was well supported, and became a decided hit. ;, 

The condition of the Edinburgh stage was peculiar. 
In the year] 1737, the legislature in their great wis- 
dom, did, by an Act of the 10th of George II., enact 
and declare, “that every person who should, for hire or 
reward, act, or cause to be acted, any play or other 
entertainment of the stage, without the special licence or 
authority mentioned in the said Act, should be deemed 
a rogue and a vagabond, and for every such offence 
should forfeit the sum of £50 sterling.” The players, 
however, being so audacious as to continue to act in 
defiance of the law, the Presbytery did at their own 
charge prosecute them before the Court of Session, and 
prevailed in the process. The players were fined, and 





warrants being issued for their apprehension, they fled 
from justice. But others came in their place who, 
since their time, attempted to elude the law by chang- 
ing the name of the playhouse into that of concert 
hall. Admonitions and exhortations notwithstanding, 
the theatre went on and prospered, and here it was that 
Douglas was performed. 

Home’s subsequent career is soon stated. He resigned 
his position; preached to his congregation, dissolved 
in tears, his farewell sermon at Athelstaneford ; was 
patronised by Lord Bute, who sympathised with a 
persecuted brother Scot, and finally obtained a Govern- 
ment sinecure, literary farae, and a pension for life. 
But the abettors of Home, his clerical friends, had to 
be brought to book; and this is the strangest part of 
the proceeding. Messrs. Carlyle at Inveresk, Home at 
Polwarth, Scott at Westruther, Dysart at Eccles, 
Cupples at Swinton, and Steel at Stair, were present 
when the play was acted, and the Edinburgh 
presbytery communicated at once with the several dis- 
rict presbyteries of those clergymen that, they 
might be tried for so heinous an offence. Mr. 
White, Minister of Liberton, was called before the 
presbytery of Edinburgh, and was accused likewise 
of having been in the playhouse. He owned the 
charge; but pleaded by way of alleviation that he had 
gone to the playhouse only once, and endeavoured to 
conceal himself in a corner (!) to avoid giving offence ; 
expressing his deep sorrow for what he had done, and 
firm resolution to be more circumspect for the future. 
A vote was stated, rebuke or suspend, and by a great 
majority he was suspended for some weeks. Mr. Carlyle 
was arraigned on three articles of charge. 1. His 
associating himself with players ; . . . persons who, by 
their profession, and in the eye of the law, are of bad 
fame. 2. His attending the rehearsal of Douglas, and 
assisting or directing the players on that occasion. 3. 
His appearing openly at a playhouse in the Canongate, 
within a few miles of his own parish, .... where he was 
well-known,&c. The tragedy of Douglas is characterised 
as tending to encourage the monstrous crime of suicide ; 
besides which it contained dreadful oaths and mock 
prayers, some of which are specially, instanced. In reply 
to these terrible accusations, Carlyle acknowledges that 
he had been once or twice, with some gentlemen of 
good reputation and Mr. Digges, the manager, in a 
tavern .... that he had never ate or drunk with Mrs. 
Warde, the leading lady, nor even conversed with her 
further than in agreeing or disagreeing to what was 
said about the play! He apologised for the offence 
given ; and so the Synod declared their high displeasure 
with Mr. Carlyle for the step he had taken in going to 
the theatre, and strictly enjoined him to abstain there- 
from in time coming. This decision was affirmed by 
the General Assembly, which specially exhorted the 
various Presbyteries to take care that none of the 
ministers on any occasion attend the theatre. 

And Carlyle in his Autobiography, proceeds to 
remark how the proceedings became virtually a dead 
letter; how his advocate shook him by the hand and 
told him to go to the play as often as he pleased; how 
only a few years afterwards the clergy went in crowds 
to see the performances of Mrs. Siddons. The particu- 
lars above-mentioned tell their own story, and the story, 
in one aspect of it at least, is irresistibly funny. But 
public opinion in Scotland as elsewhere has enlarged its 
bounds. The old school of Puritans have their followers 
in rural and obscure corners; but the national church at 
least numbers amongst its leaders men of liberal senti- 
ment and wide, cultivated sympathies. Nor can there 
be a greater calumny than to credit the Scottish people, 
themselves given to humour (spite of Sidney Smith’s 
declaration), with the Genevan narrowness from which 
their leading minds are happily emancipated. After 
a lapse of a century the recent Wyndham dinner is a 
fine contrast to the ancient bigotry. 
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THEATRICAL ART IN GERMANY. 


ee 


Sw the current number of Macmillan’s Magazine 

there is an article by the Rev. C. Halford Hawkins, 
headed “Dramatic Art: the Meiningen Theatre.” 
The object of the author is to show that the art of 
dramatic interpretation, despite many assertions to 
the contrary, is not yet lost. The phrase “art of 
dramatic interpretation” may be used to signify the 
whole art of the stage, but Mr. Hawkins’s essay is 
somewhat limited in its scope. He devotes his atten- 
tion exclusively to the mise-en-scene, and what is 
popularly called “ all-round ” excellence. 

It is in Germany alone, according to this writer, that 
examples of real theatrical art are to be found. “If 
Shakspere’s plays are given in England at all, they 
appear before us as unclothed and lifeless skeletons, 
the shape there, the colour and the vis fled. Isit, then, 
that the nation is sated with theatrical performances ? 
Rather I should say that the present generation is, no less 
than our forefathers of the sixteenth century, ‘exception- 
ally fond of theatrical entertainments.’ Unfortunately, 
however, the accidents of modern society and theatres, 
late hours, crowds, heat, costliness, long runs—these 
and other concurrent circumstances have banished from 
the playhouse its true critics, the literati and the 
habitués. The critical faculty is a lost* sense ; 
the true school of acting is closed.” Nor is 
the state of things in France regarded as any better. 
“The criticism, the protection, and the purity 
for which our art demands are not to be 
found within the circle of the traditions and the 
associations of the Francais. Alas! within the 
strongholds of the French drama, the corruptions of 
the “ Second ” Empire, the dissipations of fashion, the 
restlessness of sight-seers have been at work, and the 
same influences which are active here are active there, 
lowering the stage from national to individual im- 
portance.” Then “Italy itself, home of the most 
transcendent acting inspiration, ancient and modern, 
is not artistic in the true sense, either in 
music, or painting, or scripture, or the drama.” To 
the point: “the foremost nation in Europe in art, as it 
is in science and in war, is Germany. To Germany 
you must go for art—art that is cultivated, re- 
cognized, taught universally everywhere—and for 
dramatic art” (Mr. Hawkins should have said 
“theatrical art,” for he is speaking of stage re- 
presentation, and dramatic art means the creation 
of drama) “as all other.” In leading us up to this point, 
we think, Mr. Hawkins shuts his eyes to acknowledged 
facts and speaks without sufficient knowledge of his 
subject. Both in England and in France, no doubt, 
public taste has been vitiated,and the salutary influ- 
ence of the stage diminished in proportion, through the 
* concurrent circumstances” of which he speaks ; but it 
is equally certain that during the last three or four 
years a strong reaction in favour of a high form of 
drama has set in, and any record of the perfor- 
mances in English provincial theatres shows that our 
provincial brethren have quite a penchant for good 
plays and good acting. Mr. Hawkins, erroneously be- 
lieving that the standard of public taste is low, thinks 
that the actor has no inducement to give his talents full 
scope, and that the art of acting is consequently 
on the wane. Now, it seems beyond question that 
the London stage at the present time fur- 
nishes some almost perfect examples of that art, 
and will Mr. Hawkins venture to assert that 
as much cannot be said of the Comédie Frangaise 
and other theatres of Paris? 

Let us now hear what Mr. Hawkins has to say of 
German theatricals. “For some daily portion of art- 
gleaning, whether of music of the stage, is to the 
German not merely luxury, but a necessity. For it 





the hours and habits of his life arearranged. That these 
things should be ready to his hand, and adapted to his 
purse, his town or his State provides. A German of 
the most moderate means will own his subscription seat 
for two or three nights or more in the week, according 
to the terms of abonnement, and he will be seen there 
as certainly as at his place of business. He will come 
at half-past six, leave at half-past nine, have his supper, 
go to bed by ten, and be at his work the next morning 
by seven. Ifthe theatre is not subsidised the wealthier 
citizens supply this want by holding shares from which 
they expect no dividend. The companies thus rendered 
more or less independent of fortune are bound to play 
the masterpieces of the stage for at least a certain 
number of nights in the year, and on these nights the 
prices are not raised as they would be with - us, 
but lowered so as to be within the reach of the 
most attenuated purse. It is a good sight to note at 
a State theatre, when Fidelio, or Hamlet, or William 
Tell is played, the crowd of patient standers in the 
steh-pldtze, who will enjoy their play in the upright 
attitude for the modest expenditure of three or four 
pence. Under these conditions we should of course 
expect to find a good repertory, and a good level of 
artistic acting prevailing throughout all the larger 
cities of Germany behind the curtain, a cultivated 
audience and a high critical faculty before it; and 
such is undoubtedly the case; and yet, strange to 
say, the excellence of the company and the frequency 
of classical plays is, to a certain extent, in 
inverse proportion to the size of the town. 
Nevertheless, it would be impossible to stop a week at 
Berlin, Vienna, Dresden, or Frankfort without having 
the opportunity of seeing at least one first-class drama, 
and with gratification. Every performer would be 
clearly educated, both generally and dramatically, and 
the leading parts would be at times admirably, in all 
cases well, performed.” Mr. Hawkins finds room for 
adverse criticism in regard to the management of the 
theatres in the chief cities. The Viennese court theatres, 
he says, show an increasing fondness for scenic display ; 
the star system is gaining ground apace at Berlin; 
apathy and listlessness are apparent at Dresden ; while 
at Leipsic the higher form of the drama is maintained 
chiefly as a vehicle for music. In Weimar may 
be found more of the real enthusiasm and devotion 
which can alone make the artist, and most of all the 
actor, forget himself in his craft; but it is at 
Meiningen that you must look for the highest 
attainable standard of dramatic interpretation. “This 
very small town boasts of the most famous theatrical 
establishment in Germany ; the reigning Duke and his 
accomplished wife are enthusiasts, and it is due to 
their knowledge, encouragement, and training that the 
Meiningen troupe are at present the real exponents of 
the loftiest dramatic literature. It may be confidently 
stated that without the imprimatur of the Duke and 
Duchess no actor attempts a part, and that the minutest 
arrangement of costume, grouping, scenery, and treat- 
ment of character are subject to their criticism and 
corrected by their taste. We find here at last 
the desideratum of a controlling providence, inde- 
pendent of personal jealousy, disinterested, adequate ; 
and it is in this fact above others that we find the 
solution of the excellence of the Meiningen perform- 
ances.” In order to show that those performances 
are unparalleled Mr. Hawkins describes some of their 
salient features. The first play he saw in Meinin- 
gen was the Merchant of Venice. From the very 
moment that the curtain drew up on the Piazza de S. 
Marco, disclosing a group of children and elders, as 
though fresh from the pencil of Veronese, and lighted 
by the moons of Canaletto, the motif of the whole 
drama, he says, was Venetian, and the imagination was 
never suffered to stray from the canals and the palaces 
of the Queen of the Adriatic. There were no moments 
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of ennwi—there was no wood upon the boards. Whether 
it were the page torch-bearers who lighted Lorenzo 
to his love-flitting with Jessica; or the maidens who 
looked on and sympathised with Portia, as gold and 
silver wooed the eyes of her wooers from the simple 
subtlety ; whether it were Antonio the merchant, portly 
of person, phlegmatic of temperament, or Salanio, flip- 
pant and brainless; whether, in fact, the actors had 
nothing or much to say for themselves—they acted 
nevertheless, and to Mr. Hawkins’s mind the less they 
had to say, the more notable was their acting from that 
very cause. The spectators of the trial scene, kept off 
by a barrier from the body of the Doge’s court, were a 
miracle of persone: mutw—they verily tried to break 
down the barriers and get at the Jew. The play was 
scarcely marred by the fact that Shylock and Portia 
were not of remarkable but only average excellence: 
the one is for the present a necessity, the other was an 
experiment which did not succeed. Yet the perform- 
ance was one which Mr. Hawkins will remember as a 
whole when the brilliancy of a single representative of 
Portia or Shylock has been forgotten. The truth is 
that a play by Shakspere cannot be interpreted by the 
greatness, however great, of a single enactor. The next 
piece on which Mr. Hawkins comments is Julius Cesar. 
Here, as in the Merchant of Venice, “ the grandest of 
the persons of the play was the least ably represented. 
The impersonator of Brutus, though he played with 
thoroughness and truth from first to last, fell short in 
the greatest scenes of that touch of actual genius 
which suspends criticism at critical moments. Again, 
the last act, curiously and cunningly arranged so as to 
be played in a single scene, was, from its very cunning 
and curiousness, ineffective. The scenic battle-field 
represented at the same time many points of view, 
but the tableaux on it unfortunately presented men 
some half mile off of the same stature as those in the 
immediate foreground, though bridge and hill were in 
properly diminished perspective. But in Julius Cesar, 
as given at Meiningen, there was a vis and a verve 
and a ‘go’ that were simply beyond praise. The cha- 
racters not merely came and went, but lived before 
you. The grouping, the action, and the ensemble 
were consummate. It was a study for a painter to 
notice the curves and the attitude of the groups of con- 
spirators as they watched the effect of Cassius’s pleading 
in the ‘lightning of the night’ in the garden of Portia.” 
Mr. Hawkins does not imagine that more effective 
scenes have ever yet been given on the stage than when 
after the murder of Cesar, and on the reading of the will in 
the Forum, the populace knelt,and shouted, and cheered, 
and groaned, and finally wept aloud as Antony led them 
step by step through the narrative which “ should rouse 
the very stones to mutiny and rage.” And the mimic 
Antony was indeed Antony living and himself, singu- 
larly handsome, scented, and curled—the dainty lover 
of plays and pomps. Finally, the make-up of the 
characters, one and all, was as nearly what we see in the 
galleries of the Vatican and the Capitol as it is possible 
for the dresser and the archeologist to contrive. From 
Julius Cesar Mr. Hawkins passes to a Meiningen ren- 
dering of a chef Vcewvre of the German national stage, 
Wilhelm Tell. Nothing could be better than the 
second “set” which followed on the storm and the 
escape of Baumgarten, outside the house of Stauffacher at 
Schwyz. The scene itself was a charming exterior.of a 
Swiss chalet; and the acting and posturing of Gertrude 
andStauffacher were poetic. The grandest effects were of 
course obtained, first in the midnight meeting of the 
confederates, where the action and enthusiasm were 
steadily maintained (even the cold provincial audience 
were roused to enthusiasm when the sun rose, exactly 
in accordance with Schiller’s idea, over the ice moun- 
tains in the distance, and after one grand united invo- 
cation the patriots separately dispersed), and, secondly, 
of course, in the actual shooting of the apple off the 





head of Tell’s son. What was chiefly notable in 
this was the skill with which the ludicrous was avoided. 
It was with the quiet scenes of home life in Tell’s 
cottage and in Werner’s Castle that Mr. Hawkins was 
most thoroughly satisfied, both with the poetical treat- 
ment of the situations themselves and the mode in 
which every detail was carried out by the most insigni- 
ficant of the characters, as carefully as though the suc- 
cess of the piece depended entirely on each individual 
effort. Mr. Hawkins next gives a short account of a 
performance of Twelfth Night. He has no hesi- 
tation in saying that he has “never seen 
such a performance, nor had supposed it to 
be possible, least of all where the interpreters 
were not of the nationality, nor speaking in the tongue 
of the poet. Whether it was the cunning appreciation 
of the contrast between the comic and poetical elements ; 
or the truth with which all the varied characters were 
individualised and united ; or the charming pictu- 


resqueness of grouping, colouring, costume, and en- 


semble; or the admirable adroitness of the stage 
management—each and all were simply astonishing. 
Viola was played with an utterly naive exterior of girl- 
boyishness, and a deeper inner intention, which were 
worthy of a great and acknowledged artist. The 
immortal trio, Sir Toby, Sir Andrew, and the Clown, 
carried you away on the wings of merriment, and never 
flagged for an instant. Maria might have walked out 
of a Greuze picture, and was freshness and vivacity 
itself ; yet she had trod the boards but three times 
previously. Good teaching and good traditions go for 
much. The changes of scene throughout the entire 
play were reduced to three; indeed, significance was 
given to many passages by the very continuity of place. 
Each of the three scenes was perfect in every detail of 
plan and upholstery, whilst the dresses were excellent 
in taste and accuracy. From the rise to the fall of the 
curtain the play was an increasing delight for ear, eye, 
and intelligence.” Mr. Hawkins, in conclusion, speaks 
of the personnelle and training of this remarkable 
troupe. During the winter months of home life and 
training their audience is confined ordinarily to the 
habitués of their own town, with the addition on féte 
days of the sight-seers of the neighbouring Co- 
burg, Gotha, and Eisenach. Accustomed to high- 
class drama highly rendered, the criticism of their 
fellow-townsmen must be somewhat crucial, whilst 
every failing is noted in the royal box, commen- 
ted on and corrected. The labour of rehearsal is 
unremitting, and the production of untried plays, so 
necessary to support the freshness of the troupe and the 
enthusiasm of the audience, untiring. Im a single 
season from sixty to eighty different dramas will be 
represented. In playing Shakspere, Schiller, Moliére, 
the utmost faithfulness to the text is preserved, with 
only an occasional omission or inversion. The com- 
pany, all told, numbers about sixty; the leading cha- 
racters of to-night’s drama will be seen in the citizen 
crowd on the day after to-morrow; a real enthusiasm 
for art is to be found in almost every actor, and is 
maintained by the fact that on three days in the week 
at least there is no performance at all, and on at least 
one of the working days the programme is light and 
comparatively trivial. It is further found by expe- 
rience that after a certain number of repetitions of a 
drama, however exacting and previously well prepared, 
fresh rehearsals must be entered upon before it is repro- 
duced. The scenic arrangements are accurate, and 
even adventurous, but are kept quite within due 
bounds ; and, from the necessity of rapid playing, are 
never very much varied in a single play. The dresses 
are bright, strictly in keeping with the time and scene, 
but not merely gorgeous. The very best translations 
of exotic plays only are permitted. Schlegel and 


Tieck’s version of Shakspere is de riguewr. It is in some 
of the conditions which are enumerated above that the 
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secret of success lies—notably in the variety of the 
representations, in the absence of single stars, and in 
the frequent rehearsal of the pieces in the estab- 
lished répertoire. It is said with truth that in 
England a reviving taste for something higher 
in purpose and detail is developing. But no indi- 
vidual can create a school or an art; much less when 
there is a suspicion of want of true art and discipline 
in the master, can there be much hope of disciples who 
will rise to a higher level. The truth is that a perished 
growth requires something of forcing to be re- 
naturalised. Englishmen may well despair of the 
State supplying the deficiency, although many may 
consider it worthy of its attention; but it is possible 
that the fostering care of the wealthy, artistic few, 
might do for this country what governments do for 
Dresden, and Vienna, and Meiningen.” 

The theory to which Mr. Hawkins commits himself 
—that the theatrical art shown in Meiningen and all 
over Germany is far in advance of that to be found in 
London and Paris—will not hold water for a moment, 
and is in great measure refuted on his own testimony. 
There are no German players who could pass safely 
through the ordeal of a comparison with Mr. Irving, 


Mdlle. Bernhardt, Mr. Jefferson, Miss Ellen 
Terry, and many others we could name. The 
latest Shaksperean revivals on the London 


stage were remarkable for the historic accuracy 
of the costumes and dresses, and the necessity of all 
round excellence is daily becoming more widely recog- 
nised. In regard to the last point, it may well be 
doubted whether performances of such general excellence 
as those of the Prince of Wales’s and Court Theatres 
have ever been seen at Meiningen. Is Mr. Hawkins 
acquainted with these facts? If he is, the article in 
question does but little credit: to his judgment ; if he is 
not, he should in faimess have refrained from con- 
demning English theatrical art until he had ascertained 
to what extent it could go. Now, is his description 
of the performance at Meiningen altogether in favour 
of his theory? Both in the Merchant of Venice and 
Julius Cesar, the representatives of the principal 


characters were only of average excellence, but he. 


contends that this did not mar the effect of the 
performance. The man who can make such an 
assertion may be an_ enthusiastic archeologist, 
and have a keen sense of the picturesque, 
but can scarcely call himself a student of 
Shakspere. In all probability he would rather see 
Hamlet played moderately well all round, with exact 
pictures of ancient Danish scenes and architecture, 
than have the innermost recesses of the chief character 
laid open before him by a gifted actor inadequately 
supported. Again, it may be deemed certain that in 
no theatre in London, not even in a sudden emergency, 
would such a violation of the laws of perspective, as Mr. 
Hawkins alludes to in his account of the performance 
of Julius Cesar, be tolerated. The Meiningen Company 
have one thing, at least, to learn—that in the in- 
terpretation of Shakspere they must think of the 
principal character first and all-round excellence 
afterwards; and until they carry this principle into 
effect they will not be qualified to enter the lists with 
their English brethren as expositors of the poet whom 
they reverence so much. 





ROYAL GENERAL THEATRICAL FUND. 


sha general meeting of this fund was held last Wednesday 

afternoon, in the saloon of the Lyceum Theatre. Mr. John 
Hollingshead occupied the chair, and among those present were 
Mr. Gaston Murray, Mr. Dillon Croker, Mr. Alfred Bishop, Mr. 
T. Swinhourne, Mr. Poynter, Mr. E. F. Edgar, the secretary, 
Mr. E. Clifton, Mr. Thompson, &c. This fund, which was 
established in February, 1839, and which subsequently was 
incorporated by Royal charter, had for its object the granting 
of permanent pensions to actors, actresses, chorus-singers, 
dancers, pantomimists, and prompters. The total receipts for 





the past year had been £2,412. Os. 8d.—this including a sum 
of £50, part of the proceeds derived from the performance of 
the “Trrationals,” an amateur dramatic society, at the Opera 
Comique Theatre, and which sum had been handed to Mr. 
Hollingshead for the benefit of the fund. The total expenditure 
had amounted to £2,238. 4s, 1d. during the last year, and the 
fund had a balance in hand of £173. 16s. 7d. e chairman, 
in opening the proceedings, said it was the first time that he 
had appeared before them as their honorary treasurer, and 
he felt very much like a barrister who had just 
received his brief. He therefore trusted that they 
would overlook any shortcomings. Mr. Edgar read the 
ot, which was afterwards unanimously adopted. The 
officers for the ensuing year were elected, Mr. r bei 
again appointed the secretary. Mr. Murray afterwards move 
the following resolution: —“ That the directors shall have the 
power to grant permission to the annuitants on the fund to 
pecs © any engagement that “~ be offered them on the express 
condition that whatever may be the length of the engagement 
they forego for one year their respective annuities, and any sub- 
sequent year in which they may be engaged.” The chairman 
thought some consideration should be given to this matter, for 
a case had only recently been brought under his notice where a 
lady had been debarred under the existing rules from taking an 
engagement. He was, however, of opinion that twelve months 
was a long time to give up the annuity, for engagements were 
sometimes entered into only for short periods. “fe was givi 
up a certainty for an uncertainty. r. Thompson puss | 
as an amendment, that the time should be six months. Some 
discussion ensued, and eventually, on a show of hands, the 
original motion was declared by the chairman to be carried. 





A JAPANESE SONG. 


A plum-tree is my fickle love, 
And I a weeping willow; 

Her blossoms shine like stars above 
My night-encircled pillow. 


I court, and flatter, and beseech, 
And bend in worship lowly ; 
But ah! beyond my eager reach 

Still spread the branches holy. 


So bear, sweet Summer, to the South 
Your bright and balmy weather ! 

Rough Autumn comes with kindly mouth, 
And blows our leaves together. 
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MEMORIAL TO THE LATE JOHN OXENFORD. 


T a preliminary meeting of the friends and admirers of the late 
John Oxenford, held at the Queen’s Theatre on Wednesday, 
March 28th, it was resolved,— 


1, That a circular should be issued, suggesting that a Memorial in the form of 
a bust or other commemorative piece of sculpture, should be erected in D: - 
lane Theatre, in order to manifest the esteem and affection in which he was held. 


2. That a subscription should be at once opened with the view of carrying out 
that object. 
The following gentlemen have already consented to act on the 
Committee :— 
S. B. Bancrort, 
F. B. CuatrTerton, 
J. W. Davison, 
WitiiamM Etcoop, 
C. L. Gruneisen, 
Joun Hare, 
Freperick Hawkins, 
Henry Irvine, 


Davip JaMEs, 

A. B. Ketty, M.A., 
Frank A. MARSHALL, 
JoHN Murpny, 

Lorp ALFRED Packt, 
ARTHUR SWANBOROUGH, 
THomas THORNE, 
Goprrey TURNER, 
Epmunp YATES, 


With power to add to their number. 
Honorary Treasurer—WILttaM Excoop, 48, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
Honorary Secretary—F. A. MarsHatt, 40, Lowndes-street, S.W. 


Subscriptions may be sent to the Honorary Treasurer or Secre- 
tary, or to any member of the Committee. 
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+.7, 

THE LOTTERY TICKET. 
At 7.45, 
RICHARD Iil., 
Shakspere’s Historical Play. 

Mr. Henry Irving, Messrs. Swinbourne, 
Brooke, Bentley, Mead, Beaumont, Lyons, 
Archer, Carton, Pinero, Huntley, Stuart, 
Lowther, Branscombe, Harwood, Collette ; 
Miss Bateman, Miss Pauncefort, Mrs, 
Huntley, and Miss Isabel Bateman. 





HEATRE ROYAL, 
a > 


At 7.30 
A FAIR ENCOUNTER. 
, 


Messrs. Buckstone, Howe, Herbert, 
Gordon; Mesdames Annie Lafontaine, 
Marion Terry, and M. Harris. 

Concluding with 


TOM NODDY’S SECRET. : 


RoOrvAL or THEATRE. 
LITTLE GOODY “TWO-SHOES, 


Pantomime. 


At 9, 
TRUE TO THE CORE. 

Messrs. S. Emery, H. Sinclair, J. G. 
Shore, H. Vaughan, A. H. Warren, F. 
Moreland, M. Byrnes, E. Travers, E. 
Tomlin, &e. ; ; Mesdames R. Sanger, E. 
Stuart, J. Lovell, &c. And the Picaninni 
Minstrels. 











RINCE OF WALES'S ROYAL 
THEATRE. 
Seen and Manageress, Miss Marir 
Witton (Mrs. Bancrort). 
At 7.45 
THE VICARAGE. 
Mrs. Bancroft, Mr. Kendal,and Mr. A. Cecil. 
Afterwards, 
LONDON ASSURANCE. 

Mr. Kendal, Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. 
Sugden, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Teesdale, Mr. 
Newton, Mr. Stuart, Mr. Bancroft, and 
Mr. George Honey ; Mrs. Kendal, Miss 
Carlotta Addison, and Mrs. Bancroft. 





()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE, 
Strand. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. JoHN Ho.iinasHeap. 
At 8, 
SOLDIERS. 
Messrs. Young, Belleville, Leigh, Valen- 
tine; Misses Abington, Seymour and Ewell. 
At 9.15, 
MY AWFUL DAD. 
Charles Matthews, Misses Henderson, 
&c.; Messrs. Belleville, Barnes, and nate: 





RerYat PRINCESS’ S 
THEATRE. 


At 7, 
THE IRISH TUTOR. 


At 8, 
RIP VAN WINKLE. 

Mr. J. Jefferson, Messrs. W. Terris, H. 
Russell, Furtado, Ford, Bentley, &e. ‘ 
Mesdames R. Coghlan,, L. Buckstone, Pal- 
mer, Phillips, H. Barry Allcroft, &c. 

Concluding with 
MR. AND MRS. WHITE, 
Miss F. Leslie and Mr. H. Jackson. 





RoexYat ST. JAMES’S 
THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mrs. JoHN Woon. 
At 8.15, 
THE DANISCHEFFS. 

Messrs. Hermann Vezin, John Clayton, 
Charles Warner, &c.; Mesdames Lydia 
Foote, Addison, Challis, Daly, Lavis, 
Wilmore, and Mrs. John Wood. 





OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Mr. Henry. Nevitxe, Sole Lessee. 
At 7.15, 
THE SCUTTLED SHIP, 
By Charles Reade, 

Mrs. Seymour, Miss Bella Pateman; 
Messrs. Forbes-Robertson, Elwood, Ash- 
ford, Artaud, Colver, Avondale, Bauer, R. 
Pateman, and Mr. Henry Neville. 





IETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. JoHN HoLuiInesHEAD. 
At 7.15, 
ARTFUL CARDS. 
Mr. Toole, Mrs. Leigh, Miss L. Wilson ; 
Messrs. Westland, Sout, , and ‘Bishop. 
5 


9 
OUR BABES IN THE WOOD, 
Burlesque. 
Misses Farren, Vaughan, West, Muir, 
&c.; Messrs. Toole, Royce, Bishop, &c. 





RoOYxat STRAND THEATRE. 


At 7.30 
THE DOWAGER. 

Messrs. Cox, Grahame, and Vernon; 
Misses F. Hughes, Wilson, ‘and Ada Swan- 
borough. 
BABES AND BEETLES, 

Comedy. 

Messrs. John 8. Clarke, Grahame, Turner, 
and W. H. Vernon; Mesdames L. Venne 
and Turner. And 

TRIAL BY JURY. 

Messrs. Cox, Leitch, Marius,'&c.; Miss 

Venn, &e. 





G LOBE THEATRE. 
At 7.30, 
THE MAGPIE AND THIMBLE. 
Followed at 8.15 by 
CORA. 

Messrs. James Fernandez, Edmund 
Leathes, Beveridge, W. H. Stephens, David 
Fisher, jun., Wingrove, Paul Gray, Balfour ; 
Mesdames Telbin, Rosine Power, and Mrs. 
Hermann Vezin. 





VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. THorne. 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 

At 8, 

OUR BOYS, 

By Henry J. Byron. 

Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
C. W. Garthorne, J. P. Bernard, David 
James ; Mesdames Amy Roselle, Kate 
Bishop, Nellie Waters, Cicely Richards, 
Sophie Larkin, &c. 





ROYAL COURT THEATRE. 
At 8, . 
NEW MEN AND OLD ACRES, 
By Tom Taylor and A. W. Dubourg. 
Miss Ellen Terry, Mrs. Gaston Murray, 
Mrs. Stephens, Miss Kate Aubrey; Mr. 
Kelly, Mr. Anson, Mr. Conway, Mr. Cath- 
cart, Mr. Ersser Jones, Mr. Hare. 
1876 and 1877 


M 
AMERICAN TOUR. 
PHILADELPHIA, from March 12th. 
Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 








SOTHERN’S 





R. EDWARD TERRY. 


Provincial Tour. 





M® ose 2h. Peon s, 
= GAIETY THEATRE. 
Every Evening. 





ME. DION BOUCICAULT 
Address— 
London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 





M®& ODELL. Address, 
Junior Garrick Club. 


R. FURNEAUX COOK, 
era, ra Bouffe, Concerts, 
°P 7 Orsi Oratorios. 
Letters to be addressed, 
Junior Garrick Club. 








M® GEORGE HONEY, 
Letters to be addressed— 





Junior Garrick Club. 
M®: HORACE WIGAN 
At Liberty 


Address, 206, Euston-road. 
M®- JAMES FERNANDEZ, 


Gtose THEATRE. 
Address, Junior Garrick Club, Adelphi-ter. 


R. CHARLES HARCOURT, 

As PYGMALION, in “ Pygmalion 
and Galatea.” 

HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


R. HENRY FERRAND, 
ADELPHI THEATRE, 
Address, Junior Garrick Club, Adelphi-ter. 














R. ANDREW HALLIDAY is 
prepared to deal with Provin-. 
cial Managers for the production of the 
followin highl successful Pieces :—* THE 
GREAT CITY,” “ King o’ Scots,” “ Amy 
Robsart,” “ Rebecca, me a Little Emily,” 
“Nell,” “ Heart’s Delight, ” “Nicholas 
Nickleby, ” “Notre Dame,” “ Hilda,” 
“Dadd Gray,” “The Loving Cup,” 
“ Checkmate,” “ Love’s Doctor,” “ Kenil- 
worth,” Burlesque, a New Edition. —Appl 
to Mr. Halliday, 74, St. Augustine’ “ton f 





as EBECCA”— 
The most successful Drama ever 
ea at Drury-lane Theatre. Twenty- 
our thousand pounds taken at the doors of 
the Theatre during its run. —Apply to Mr. 
Halliday, 74, St. Augustine ere, N.W. 





OTICE to MANAGERS.—“ THE 
WICKED WOMAN,” Comedy i 

four Acts, by the late John Oxenford, 
is Private Property, and must not be pro- 
duced without the permission in writing 
of the Owner. Communications to be 
addressed to Mr. ELGOOD, Solicitor, 
Lincoln’s-Inn-fields. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 
Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 

Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth from one to a complete set made on 
the premises at one third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


Mr. W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL 8Q., 
LONDON, W.C. 
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